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Sa what More Is Needed? 


It is an American trait to believe that good intentions and 
honest effort will solve most problems. We are mightily dis- 
tressed when this simple formula fails. There in a nutshell 
is the history of our relations with Latin America in recent 
years. 

Like our foreign policy in general, our policy in Latin 
America aims to preserve and advance the welfare of the 
American people. 

Latin America is one region about which there is no domes- 
tic disagreement over what we'd like to see accomplished. 
Our hope is to establish the closest possible ties of friendship, 
understanding, and cooperation with the people of the 20 
Latin American republics and their governments. 

So we're surprised when such efforts as we make don't 
work out. We're shocked and puzzled when we discover, as 
we did at the time of Vice President Nixon’s visit to Peru 
and Venezuela, that not all Latin Americans love us. 

A widespread Latin American point of view, on the other 
hand, is that the United States “takes its closest neighbors 
for granted” and pays much more attention to other parts of 
the world. It only wakes up to its southern neighbors when 
some dramatic event like the successful revolution in Cuba 
against Fulgencio Batista, who was one of Latin America’s few 
remaining dictators, makes front-page news. 

What's essential for both the United States and the republics 
to the south of us, says Dr. Milton Eisenhower, President 
of The Johns Hopkins University and a careful student of 
Latin America, in his current report after on-the-spot travel and 
investigation, is“ ... the promotion within each country of the 
type of broad understanding which is obviously required. 

“Latin America,” Dr. Eisenhower continues, “is a continental 
area in ferment; while its productivity is increasing, so is 
its population, at an unprecedented rate. A high degree of 
illiteracy, poverty, and dependence on one-commodity econo- 
mies with consequent wide fluctuations in income still charac- 
terize most of this vast area. 

“But the people generally, including the most humble . . ., 
now know that two standards of living are neither universal 
nor inevitable, and they are therefore impatiently insistent 
that remedial action be taken. It is perhaps natural for 
them to look primarily to the United States for assistance.” 

But, adds Dr. Eisenhower, “neither the people nor their 
leaders seek financial grants, save in a few isolated and 
emergency situations. Rather they want public and private 
credit in increasing quantities, stable trade relations, greater 
stability in the prices of raw commodities which they sell, 
and technical assistance designed to hasten over-all develop- 

Maps and Drawings by C. P. Meier ment primarily through improvement in education, health, 
and agricultural and industrial productivity.” 

The widespread poverty of the Latin American people, 
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accentuated by the comparative opulence of the huge neighbor 
to the north and by the existence of enormous undeveloped 
natural wealth in Latin America, lies at the bottom of much 
of the misunderstanding and trouble between the United 
States and our southern neighbors. 

Poverty means social and political insecurity, which in 
turn often destroys democracy by preparing the way for 
totalitarianism either of the dictatorial Right or the Com- 
munist Left. In the case of Latin America, poverty is apt to 
express itself through Yankeephobia — hatred for the rich 
neighbor who can be so conveniently blamed for all local 
woes. Thus the lessening of poverty is a necessary pre-condi- 
tion for carrying out our Latin American policy. As Presi- 
dent Dwight D. Eisenhower has said: “No reasonable man 
will question the absolute need for our American neighbors 
to be prosperous and secure. Their security and prosperity 
are inextricably bound to our own.” 




































































Although a policy of seeking friendship, security, and pros- 
perity justifies itself, there are three basic reasons which add 
urgency to such a policy in Latin America: 

Latin America is essential to our economic well-being. 
Our own prosperity would be seriously impaired if we lost 
the Latin American market for our exports: $4.7 billion in 
1957, second only to Western Europe. Without imports from 
Latin America ($3.8 billion in 1958), many industries in 
the United States could not operate. Incidentally, coffee would 
disappear from the nation’s breakfast tables. In addition, 
Latin America is the most important field for United States 
private investment abroad: $8.8 billion at present (Canada 
with $8.3 billion comes a close second). 

Latin America is essential to our military security. The 
United States is flanked by the Latin American republics to 
the south just as it is by Canada in the north. This is a fact 
whose importance even the ICBM cannot alter. In time of war 
or threat of war we need the friendship of Latin America. 
Furthermore, Latin America is a prime source of many strate- 
gic materials useful in peacetime and vital in an emergency. 

Latin America can provide indispensable political sup- 
port for the United States and the free world. The under- 
standing and cooperation of the Latin American republics are 
essential to the success of our world political policies in the 
forum of the United Nations, along the traditional avenues 
of diplomacy, and in the critical area of world public opinion. 
If we should allow ourselves to be so inept or misunderstood 
that the countries of our own hemisphere — so close to us 
through ties of geography, history, and culture — became 
estranged, how little hope there would be that the rest of 
the world would look on us with friendly eyes. The American 
republics, despite moments of friction, are the world’s best 
example of international cooperation. The free world and the 
United States cannot afford to see that example break down. 

These basic reasons for friendship with Latin America, 
together with the innumerable secondary reasons which flow 
from them, are beyond dispute. They are fully grasped by 
those who concern themselves with Latin America. Thus, 
we have a general policy for Latin America, essential reasons 
for carrying it out, and an understanding of the chief obstacle 
to be overcome. The crucial question remains: how success- 
ful have we been? 

The riots that marred the official visit of the Vice President 


of the U. S. A. to several countries of Latin America in 1958 
help answer the question. The incident had some usefulness 
in spreading, at least momentarily, an awareness of how our 
Latin American policy is falling down, and an appreciation 
that good intentions and hard work are not enough, that 
specific policies often have the opposite of intended results, 
and that some problems in Latin America, as in all phases 
of human affairs, are exceedingly tough nuts to crack. 

As a preface to the discussion of why our Latin American 
policy hasn’t done so well, it is worth repeating a double 
word of caution: Latin America is composed of 20 separate 
countries; therefore, no generalization can be pressed too 
far — there is no substitute for detailed knowledge of in- 
dividual countries and situations. On the other hand, Latin 
America is a world region sharing many of the aspirations, 
fears, and frailties common to all humanity. The old concept 
of a unique New World hemisphere has passed into the grave- 
yard of mythology. 

The simplest way to describe our difficulties in Latin 
America is as a series of attempted reconciliations between 
divergent principles, competing needs, antagonistic interests, 
and differing points of view. 

The charge of neglect versus world responsibility. The 
need for us to reconcile this seeming conflict underlies all 
our other Latin American problems. During the heyday of 
“the Good Neighbor Policy” before our entry into World 
War II, Latin America enjoyed unprecedented attention from 
the United States — attention which unfortunately carried 
with it a suggestion of hemispheric isolationism. After the 
War and with our total immersion in the worldwide struggle 
with Russia, Latin America inevitably has been shoved out 
of the limelight by one crisis after another: Greece, Korea, 
the Middle East, the Straits of Formosa, Berlin, and so forth. 
Each time we of necessity devote much of our thought and 
substantial billions of dollars to another geographically remote 
hot-spot, the countries of Latin America feel neglected. To 
support their grievances Latin Americans often point to the 
statistics of U. S. foreign aid. Since the end of the War roughly 
$63 billion has been spent around the world in foreign aid. 
Of this sum nearby Latin America has received less than $4 
billion. Have we erred in allotting too little attention (and 
money) to Latin America? Or does our failure consist in not 
explaining sufficiently to Latin America the nature of our 
other responsibilities? 

The Russian threat versus Latin American aspirations. It 
sometimes seems to Latin Americans (and to other peoples) 
that the United States has developed a monomania about the 
threat of Russia and Communism. Instead of concentrating 
on positive goals in Latin America, say some critics, we act 
like a foot racer who has no idea where he is going but keeps 
looking back over his shoulder at his rival. A seeming obses- 
sion with Communism on our part leads to the accusation that 
we selfishly think of nothing but our security and that we 





have abandoned all sincere concern for our neighbors. The 
accusation is unfair, but it is heard. Many Latin Americans 
resent being lectured on the evils of Communism, an ideology 
whose direct influence in this hemisphere by and large is 
small, when they would rather hear what the United States 
is going to do to help them develop their countries. Similarly 
the United States does not gain popularity when at one 


moment it imposes import restrictions against Latin American 
products and at the next warns Latin America of the dangers 
of trading with Russia. How can we best convince the Latin 
American countries of the Russian threat while at the same 
time showing that we care for their welfare for its own sake 











and not simply because Latin America is a bone of contention 
between ourselves and the Russians? 

Non-Intervention versus Alleged Support of Dictators. 
The greatest historical handicap which we face in Latin 
America is our record of intervention in the affairs of some 
of the smaller Latin American countries during the early 
part of the twentieth century. These interventions were almost 
bloodless and were not entirely without justification. Never- 
theless the memory of them is kept very much alive as an 
example of “Yankee Imperialism”. 

Since the early 1930’s we have renounced intervention 
in principle and nearly so in practice. But non-intervention 
implies acceptance of a country’s government, no matter what 
its mature. Thus it has been our policy to maintain a cor- 
rectly neutral attitude towards some of Latin America’s most 
despotic dictators. Neutrality has been interpreted in liberal 
circles both in the United States and Latin America as support 
of these dictators. The United States, it is charged, is not true 
to the ideals of democracy. If we happen to be supplying the 
dictator with arms the charges are apt to be particularly bitter. 
On the other hand, there exists a small group in the United 
States who claim that some Latin American dictators are 
among the world’s most effective opponents of Communism, 
and are thus deserving of our support. Here is a real dilemma: 
If we criticize and oppose a dictator we are charged with 
intervention, but if we do nothing but deliver platitudes about 
democracy, we are charged with indifference or even opposi- 
tion to democratic forces. 

In his report, Dr. Milton Eisennower remarks: “I believe 
the suggestion of Vice President Nixon is sound and would 
be applauded by Latin America itself.” This suggestion is that 
we give the dictators merely “a formal handshake” in our 
necessary contacts and reserve our “abrazos” (truly friendly 
hugs) for genuine democratic leaders. 

How about that? 


Economic Nationalism versus Latin America’s Need for 
Investments. The problem of non-intervention makes itself 
felt in economic as well as political affairs. Most countries 
of Latin America are strongly nationalistic and tend to resent 
anything which could be interpreted as outside influence upon 
their economies. Curiously, the very countries which some- 
times complain of insufficient support from the United 
States also decry the foreign influence which they imagine 
comes attached to what aid they receive. And aid itself, like 
loans in private personal affairs, can lose friends as fast as it 
gains them. Economic nationalism is frequently expressed by 
means of obstacles put in the path of foreign private invest- 
ment despite the fact that it is so sorely needed. 

Private Enterprise versus Government Spending. United 
States policy makers have traditionally placed first emphasis 
on the need for private enterprise to assume the major share 
of the task of developing Latin America. Our own experience 
and political outlook endow private enterprise with qualities, 
to our view, inherently superior to direct government spend- 
ing. In contrast, some Latin American peoples have had un- 


happy experiences with private enterprise and would prefer 
to see many of their internal developments carried out by 
the State using goverament rather than private financing. 
How far should we go in urging the merits of private enter- 
prise over government action? Should we grant special tax 
concessions for corporations and individuals investing in 
Latin America? Should we advocate that the Latin American 
countries themselves make special concessions? Or should 
first priority be placed on seeing Latin America’s resources 
developed by any and all means available? 

Latin American Exports versus U. S. Interests. The pros- 
perity of most Latin American countries depends almost ex- 
clusively on the sale abroad at good and stable prices of a few 
basic raw materials. If the world price of tin, copper, lead, 
zinc, coffee, sugar, wool, or oil—to name some of the more 
important commodities—drops a few cents, or if the United 
States cuts back on imports, multitudes of Latin Americans 
will be hurt, perhaps thrown out of work or, in extreme cases, 
driven close to starvation. Aggravated poverty brings mount- 
ing Yankeephobia, political instability, and opportunities for 
anti-democratic regimes. Thus, good markets and high prices 
of Latin American commodities appear to be in the interests 
of the United States. But operating in the contrary direction 
are constant pressures to protect American producers of many 
of the commodities whose sale is vital to Latin America. From 
time to time U. S. sugar, oil, and non-ferrous metal producers 
have advocated policies which would provide protection at 
the expense of distress in Latin America. 

This problem has been especially acute since the end of 
the Korean War, a period marked by oversupply and depressed 
prices for primary raw materials. In the same period Russia 
has complicated the situation by demonstrating ominous skill 
at political-economic strategy: one moment buying up a dis- 
tressed country’s surplus, the next causing distress in another 
part of the world by “dumping” large stocks of commodities 
at much less than the world price. 

How can we protect high-cost American producers in times 
of commodity surplus while at the same time providing large 
markets for Latin America? 


Almost all our specific difficulties in Latin American coun- 
tries can be explained in terms of one or more of the above 
pairs of conflicts. Do we sometimes seem to devote more 








attention to tiny Lebanon or querulous South Korea than 
to mighty Brazil or Argentina? The pattern of Communist 
pressure demands it. Have we lost friends among Latin 
American liberals for our recognition of dictators in the 
Dominican Republic, and until recently in Venezuela and 
Cuba? The principle of non-intervention left us little choice. 
Have Chile and Peru suffered from the low price of non- 
ferrous metals and from U. S. import restrictions? The answer 
is that U. S. producers also were experiencing hard times and 
demanded protection. Have some private investors been 
scared away from Latin American projects? With good reason 
they have feared for the safety of their investments at the 
hands of narrowly nationalistic governments. The list could 
be extended indefinitely. 

One more point needs to be borne in mind which we rarely 
think about concerning Latin American friendship. Latin 
Americans are sensitive about our lack of appreciation of 
their ancient and well-developed cultural life. Only too few 





North Americans have any acquaintance with Latin American 
traditions, literature, and art. 

It is now worth asking to what degree misunderstandings 
and difficulties can be removed by our own efforts. Obviously 
there is no magic formula, no set of easy-to-memorize rules 
on How to Win Peoples and Influence Governments. Much 
unpopularity is unavoidable — the inevitable lot of the pros- 
perous and powerful in the relations of both individuals and 
nations. Perhaps it would be better to worry less about un- 
popularity and more about securing the main objective of a 
politically and economically secure Latin America. 


As to that objective, 


we 


nited States 


These questions suggest an extreme course which, given the 
present temper of the American people, is utterly impractical— 


although in the long run it may be necessary. On a less am- 
bitious level what is being and can be done? 

The United States has shown an increased willingnéss to 
participate in regional programs to attack Latin America’s 
economic problems. At the meeting in Washington, late in 
1958, of the “Committee of Twenty-One,” made up of repre- 
sentatives from the twenty-one American republics, the 
United States reversed a long-standing policy by announcing 
its agreement to the formation of a Latin American regional 
bank which would make additional financial resources avail- 
able for projects unable to attract other forms of backing. 

At the same meeting the United States announced that it 
was ready to expand technical cooperation with Latin America. 
Such expansion is needed and welcome, for without trained 
technicians unlimited funds for development will go to waste. 
We also announced the hope of enlarging international trade 
through negotiations under the recently extended Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act. In addition we said we were ready 
to discuss means of reducing fluctuations in the price of 
primary commodities, and that we approved of steps looking 
towards the establishment of a regional Latin American market 
along the lines of the European Common Market and the 
proposed European Free Trade Area. 

These are further indications of our good intentions and of 
our grasp of Latin America’s basic problems. 

But once again the question returns: will mi 
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be enough, Will more be needed? 
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The historical background of our relations with Latin America 
is authoritatively treated by Samuel Flagg Bemis, The Latin American 
Policy of the United States (1943). Thomas W. Palmer, Jr. has 
written an excellent recent study of our Search for a Latin American 
Policy (1957), while J. Fred Rippy’s Globe and Hemisphere: Latin 
America’s Place in the Postwar Foreign Relations of the United 
States (1958) is informative but contentious in spots. The weekly 


FOR FURTHER READING 


issues of The Department of State Bulletin provide official informa- 
tion on current policy, while the superb reporting of The New York 
Times is indispensable for background information. A good fort- 
nightly news letter is “Highlights in Latin America,” a Vision report. 
The Americas, a magazine issued by the Pan American Union, con- 


tains popular articles. 
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